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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Six Francts’s ComMMITMENT To THE 
In my last (page 588), I gave 
great Public Meeting, 
eld by the Electors of Westminster, at 
hich Meeting it was resolved to present 
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Reader, .if thou. canst boast the noble rame 
Of Englishman, it is enongh to know 
Thou standest in Ory Satum. . But if chance 
*Twas thy misfortune in some other Land, 
Inberitor of slavery, to be born, 
Read and be envious '+-Dost thou see yon Hut, 
Its old, mud, mossy walls with many a patch 
Spotted ? Know Foreigner! so wisely well 
In England is it ordered, that the Laws, 
Which bind the péople, from themselves should spring ; 
Know that the Dweller in that little Hat, 
That wretched Hovel, to the Senate sends 
Two Delegates.—Think Foreigner, where such 
An Individual’s Right, how happy all !” 

R. Soursey. 





OWER. 
account of the 





Remonstrance to the 


and an Address of ap 
These I also inserted, at the 
age referred to; and I now: insert the 
inswer of Sir Francis to the Address of 
his constituents. The Address was, it ap- 
pears, presented by the hands of the High 
Bailiff of Westminster; and, as every 
ing, relating to this great cause, is of 
uportance, Or ma 
preserve the Note to the High Bailiff as 
ell as the Answer to the Address. 


Ata 
Tower, April 20, 1810. 
“Sir Francis’ Burdett presents his _re- 
pectful compliments to the High Bailiff of 
apes fr ppg to him - a 
Awer to the Letter of the Electors of that 
ty, which he did him the honour to pre- elected by the 
‘to him this morning. 
rthur Morris, 
Builif for the Cityand 
Liberties of Westminster.” 


Tower) Apr’20, 1810. 


ik FRANCIS. 


Esq. High 


— 
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« A scrupulous adherence to the common 
law of this land, and the wise provisions 
of the ancient statutes, declaratory of that 
law, which together form what I under- 
stand by the Constitution, raisxyd our coun- 
try to an unexampled height of happiness 
and prosperity ; and in an exact propor- 


Honourable House, | tion to the invasion and neglect of them, 


ion and thanks to | has the country declined. 

« In defence of these Laws and this Con- 
stitution, I smile at any privation, to which, 
personally, I may be subjected, thinking, 
as I do, that life cannot so well, and so 
happily, because it cannot be so honour- 
ably and usefully, expended, as in defence 
of this our best intieritance, and in the 
good old cause, for 
which Hampden died in the field, and Sid- 
ney and Russel on the scaffold. 

« Laws, to be entitled to respect atid will- 
ing obedience, must be pure—mast come 
from a pure source—that is, from common 
consent, and through an uncorrupt chan- 
nel—that is, an House of Commons freely 
Moreover, they 
ning ought to examine 
and controul the account; and the onl 
controul the people can have is by a fair 
representation in Parliament. 
Vity of obtaining this check by 4 constitu- 


become so, I shall | maintenance of the 


ple. 
who pay the 








The neces- 
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cen ‘GENTLEMEN, tional Reform is now acknowledged by all, 
_ a “Tf any thing could increase or confirm | except those who, coptrary to law, have 
Avs + '€ constant resolution of my life,never to aexape, themselves of a property in the 
iy etray the confidence you have placed in e of Commons, by whom this land, 


this England— 


your] Dear, for her repatation through the world, 
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Like to a tenement, or pelting farm ; 


Eng'and, bound im with the triumphant sta, 
Who-e rocky shore beats back the envious surge 


Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 


With mky blots and rotten parchment bonds, 


“ From this foul and traitorous traffic 
our borough-monger sovereigns derive an 
immense revenue, cruelly wrung from the 
hard hind of honest labour. I do, how- 
ever, now ente;tain an ardent hope, that 


this degraded and degradimg system, to | 


which all our difficulties, grievances, and 
dangers are owing, will at length give way 
to the moderate but determined perse- 
verance of a whole united people.—- 
Magna Charta, and the old law of the 
Jand, will then resume their empire—free- 
dom will revive—the caterpillars of the 
state, coiling themselves up in their own 
naturally narrow sphere, will fall off and 
perish—property and_ political power, 
which the law never separates, will be_re- 
uniied—the King, rep'nced in the happy 
and dignified station allotted him by the 
Constitution—the people, relieved ‘from 
the bitterest of all curses, the curse of Ca- 
naan—that of being the servants of serv- 
ants—and restored to their just and in- 
disputable rights. 

“ To effect these great, important, atid 
necessary purposes, ho exertions of mine 
shall ever be wanting: without ‘their at- 
tainment,no efforts of mine can‘avail. 
The People of England must speak out 
—they mast do méré—they mrust act ;— 
and if, following the eixariiple of the Elec 
tors of Westminster, they do dct, in a firm 
and regular manner, upon a concerted 
plan—ever keeping the Law and Consti- 
tution in view—they must finally succeed 
in recovering that to which they are le- 
gally entitled—the appointment of thicir 
owh guardians and trusteés for the protec- 
tion of ‘their own liberty and property, 
They must either do this, or they must in- 
evitably fall a sacrifice to ore Or the other 
of the most contemptible factions that ever 
disgraced this or any other coantry.—— 
The quéstion is now at issue ; it must 
now be ultimately determined, whether 
we are henceforth to be slaves, or be free. 
Hold to tlie laws—this great country may 
recover; forsake them—and it will cer- 
tainly perish —I am, Gentlemen, your 
most obedient humble Servant, 


Francis Burpett.” | 
“ To the Electors of 
Westminster.’ 


Amongst many other good things, which 
have arisen out ofthis struggle with the 
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Honourable House, nothing is better (i. 
cause nothing can be more favourable to 
the cause of public liberty) than the jsy. 
ing forced the OUTS to an Open arowa! gf 
their hostility towards Sir Francrs and thie 
friends of Reform. To men much ace 
quainted with the state of political panies. 
this hostility was well known; and, jp. 
deed, how was it possible to suppose, tha 
such men as the Grenvilles, the Wynne: 
such men as Sir Jobn Anstruther, (ately 
an Indian Judge!) amd the Gratuitous Aj. 
viser; how was it possible to believe, tha 
such men as these could be otherwise thay 
hostile towards Qir Francis and his princi. 
ples? But, still, there were many persons, 
who had, or seemed to have, hopes, thai 
the party called the Whigs were trienily 
to Reform. Names do a great deal ; and, 
the name of Whig was still a cause of de. 
ception. Now, however, this name can no 
longer deceive. Whether from a hope, 
that the alarm, excited by the “ Piccadilly 
Expedition” (as the people in the streets 
sarcastically termed it) ; whether from. 
hope, that this alarm ‘would so operate a 
to stifle Sir Francis and. the cause of Re- 
form; or, from an opinion, that the only 
chance of ever getting a share of the good 
things, was to feign alarm, and, under that 
pretence, after, for a decent period, “ra 
*« lying round’? the ministry, to squeeze 1 
amongst them; from whatever cause, o 
with whatever view, the fact is certail, 
anda valuable fact it is, that, the momett 
Sir Francis was in the Tower, the Whigs 
the whole of the OUTS, the whole of those 
who have so long been endeavouring to 
prevail upon the people to petition the king 
to take them into place ;_ it is certain, that, 
the moment that they knew, that Sir ig 
¢is was safe in the Tower, the whole 0 
this faction joined in the outcry aga 
him, and had the audacity to charge him 
with being the cause of those a 
Which had been perpetrated by the s0 i; 
soldiers brought yaa Seccar Fock i 
urpose of causing to be execuled 
the Honourable House-—This lus! 
fact we must now never lose sight of; 
both parties are against Sir Francis; 
upon all occasions, we must How Sl” 
the OUTS as being as much, if not ™ 
enemies of Reform, than the INS are; - 
that it would be folly supreme in 40Y a 
of the people to place any reliance fT 
men, who, turn them which way y°" sing 
have no other merit than that of opp 
bad measures from. bad ee Te vant 
this is the light, in which Sir - 
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yiews the matter is very clear, from ‘the 


manner, in which he speaks of “ome or the. 


« other of the factions.” Until now, he 
may have been restrained by the recol- 
lection of former intercourse, {rom treating 
the OUTS, or, at least, some of them, in 
the manner in which they deserved to be 
treated. They have now cast off all dis- 
guise. They saw him in the Tower; they 
were safe beyond his reach for some 
months at any rate ; he could not answer 
them; he was in the Tower, and they fell 
upon him most heroically.——There is 
one trick; one attempt to impose upon 
the public, on the part of the OUTS, that 
] must notice. It is this: the OUTS 
voted against committing Sir Francis to 
the Tower; and upon this they put for- 
ward claims to great merit wiih the peo- 
ple. They have published lists of the 
minority and the majority upon the question 
of sending to the Tower; and, pretend to 
blame the ministers for sending him thither. 
This is a gross attempt at deception. It 
is not who voted for sending to the Tower 
that we wanted to know and to remember ; 
but all thuse who voted for reprimandwe, 
which, if the House persisted in its claim, 
itwas easy to foresee must.end in a com- 
miment to the Tawer, or, at least, in some- 
thing beyond. a reprimand. The Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL, in answer toa charge 
against the ministers for having caused all 
the disturbances by their rash act*of com- 
mitting to the Tower, instead of adopting 
the punishment of Reprimand, : proposed 
by the OUTS; in answer to this the. At- 
torney General ridiculed the notion of the 
House contenting itself with a reprimand. 
——He said, «he would ask those gen- 








“tleman who had been so anxious for a 


“vote of reprimand, in preference to that 
“of commitment, supposing that the ma- 
“jority of that House. had been of their 
“opinion, in what manner did they think 
“ that reprimand would have been received ? 
“The Honourable Baronet would have 
“looked down upon such a -censure with 
“feelings very opposite to those neces- 
“sary to be entertained by the object 
“of a reprimand in order to make that 
“reprimand effectual. That Honourable 
“Baronet would ‘have looked upon it 
“as fa man of rank and eminence was re- 
“ primanded by his seroants in his servants’ 
© heath 9 ci! Attorney General was, it 
teems, called to order, doubtless for 

Sesting the possibility of Sir Francis’s look- 
ing upon the Honourable House as a pack 
of footmen and grooms and lackeys and 
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shoe-beys. This was, to be sure, a most 
unfortunate suggestion, and that, too, ata 
moment when the grand object was to 
maintain “the dignity’ of the House ; 
but, though I venture not even to give an 
opinion upon this suggestion of the At- 
torney General, I have no scruple at all in 
saying, that that man must have been in- 
deed an ideot, who expected, that the re- 
primand would not have produced an an- 
swer ten thousand times more cutting than 
any thing contained in the publication for 
baving made which the Reprimand was to 
have been inflicted. So that to vote for a 
Reprimand was, in fact, to vote for a widen- 
ing of the breach; 1t was to vote for a keep- 
ing of the quarrel alive ; it was to vote, im 
fact, as heartily against Sir Francis as it 
was possibie to vote. ‘Those who voted 
for the Reprimand were by tar the bitterest 
enemies of Sir Francis; and, it will not 
be forgotten, that the two persons, who 
spoke the most against his publication, 
were the late India Judge and the Duke 





of York’s A;iviser, who, be-it observed, are 


both ranked in that.minority, who are re- 
presented as having voted for Sir Francis, 
and against his being sent to the Tower, 
‘There was, indeed, two lists, which 
it would have been some service to pub- 
lish, namely ; the lists of the majority and 
the minority upon Logp Fotkestone’s 
amendment, : which amendment amounted 
to a declaration. that the House had no 
right. to meddie with the matter. ‘These 
lists would have been very useful: these 
are the lists which would have shewn us 
who were for Sir Francis, and who against 
him; and these lists the partizans of the 
OUTS have taken special care that the 
public shall not see any thing of. This 
decided hostility, this open hostility of the 
OUTS, is very favourable to the public 
cause. The people now see, that there 
is no good to be expected from a change of 
ministry; that it would be the old thing 
over again; amere addition to the pension 
list, and a new batch of every degree ; 
fresh humiliations for the king, and fresh 
insults on his people. 

PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm. In my 
last, I had neither time nor room to advert 
to the notice of Mr. Brano for bringin 
forward some proposition, relative to this 
subject.—— Mr. Brand has, upon many 
occasions, spoken out boldly, and, the 
people will, I am certain, be very’ glad to 
see the cause of Reform heartily taken up 
by him. The people are attached to 
“= own interests; and, though there is 
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some weight, and a great deal, in mere 
personal character and manners, still, if 
the people saw any other man as able and 
as willing to stand by them; if they had 
proof of such ability and will in any other 
man, that man would not fail to divide 
their attachment with Sir Francis, the only 
way to lower whom from his height of 
popularity, is, to equal him in endeavours 
to serve the people.——Of the intended 
proposition of Mr. Brand I know nothing, 
and, therefore, I can say nothing as to 
what it 7s; but, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my hopes as to what it 2s not; 
and, I do sincerely hope, that Mr. Brand 
will not be induced to imitate any of the 
patch-work makers, who have heretofore 
appeared as Reformers; that he will not 
attempt to reconcile us to the borough- 
system by any partial measures, such as 
the throwing open of some and the sup- 
pressing of others, but still keeping the 
kernel of the accursed thing alive ; that 
he will not attempt to retain any of the 
present qualifications or disqualifications, 
and the disgraceful swearings and lyings 
from which those restrictions are insepara- 
ble ; and that he will not, on any account, 
insult us with any proposition to buy u 

the boroughs, to petition the king and the 
two Houses to tax us for the means of pur- 
chasing the fee-simple of the false-swear- 
ing and all the manifold villainies of the 
boioughmongeridg crew. .. It is enough; 
it is quite enough, in all conscience, to 
know. that we have for so.many years, 
been taxed:and governed by. men, chosen, 
in no inconsiderable part, by miscreants, 
who openly take money from the candi- 
date, and who plainly tell you, that their 
votes afford them the means of keep- 
ing, in part at least, their families; it is 
juite enough to know this, without being 
called upon to give part of what property 
we have left to these ruflians to suffer us 
to choose our own representatives for the 
future, to give them, in fact, a bribe in 
perpetuity; as if we were to say to each 
individual raggamuflin: « hold, you now 
** get ten pounds, for instance, a vear, 
“upon an average, for your vote: that, 
“taken at the rate of freehold property 
* being thirty year’s purchase, is. worth 
300 1. therefore we will give you $00/. 
* not to vote aml I should as soon 
consent; nay, 1 would sooner consent, if I 
could obtain security for performance of 
articles, to. make a similar compromise 
with. highwaymen and sheep-stealers, 
Whose, ealling is less disgraceful. in itself, 
TMs aunts : 
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Public, 
N seats, 
r Seller, 


and. much less injurious to the 
than that of a dealer in boroughs, j 
or in votes, whether he be buyer o 
or whether his dealings be in wholesale o, 
retail, I do hope, that Mr. Brand has 
none of this sort of proposition in view. 
for, most assuredly it would be met with 
shouts of public scorn. I hope, that Mr. 
Brand has imbibed the conviction, that , 
Reforin, to content people now, must be 
real; that it is not now suflicient to hold 
out a splendid project; that we are all 
thoroughly persuaded, that nothing cap 
save this nation short of a House of Com. 
mons, upon the plan, or, at least, upon the 
principles, of Sir Francis.——Mr. Brand 
may be assured, that the people have 
now not the smallest doubt as to the 
real great cause, the principal predomi- 
nating cause, of all their distresses and of 
the disgraces and dangers of their country. 
There have, of late, appeared so many 
proofs, so clearly given, of the source of 
all our national calamities, that no doubt 
can or does remain; and you can meet 
with no man, even amongst the least-in- 
formed part of the community, who does 
not perceive, that this source is the bo- 
rough-mongering system. The thing s 
now understood ; it is seen through ; the 
very common people can easily trace the 
power of pocketing the public money to 
the possession of borough interest, or, 1 
other words, to the possession of votes. 
The whole of the trafic is as well under 
stood as that of the chandler’s shop ; and 
boroughmonger has, at Jast; taken its place 
at the head of the commonly-used appe 
lations of infamy. ‘Those who merit ths 
appellation should, through the means 0 
some vote in parliament, be pointed out 
by name. They ought to be known: 
these daring, these audacious violators “ 
the. law, of act upon act, ought t be 
known to the people of the whole kins: 
dom; and, I think, that a good ae 
nary measure would be, a motion '° 

mean Desi to arate who the capt" 
mongers. are. A dealer in’ seats 

| votes is a violator of the lew. He 1s 
robbet of the worst description; an * 
such he ought te be considered and treate®- 
| The-thief, who should steal my horse 
my sheep, I would .#uch sooner forgiv® 











than the thief, who robs me of my right 
vand, by that means, of my prope'ty, 


}who. comthits this rebbery under cw 

|forms imposed by the very law that 

violates, —Ii any last, I took a 136) 
faleffects of the boro, 
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1 Seats, mongering system as to the filling of 
Seller, ofices in the state. A correspondent, in 
Sale or confirmation of what I then said, has refer- 
nd has red me to the following striking passage of a 
views celebrated work, shall upon the same 
et with topic, aud written about fifty years ago. 
vat Mr, « |na nation,” says the author, “ circum- 
that a «anced like ours, the great contention 
must be “among those of quality and fortune will 
ww hold « pro ibly lie in the affair of ELection 
are al «|yrerests: that next to effeminate 
r Sve «pleasures and gaming, this (for the same 
"Com. “end as gaming) will of course be the 
>on the “capiial pursuit; that this interest will 
Brand “naiurally be regarded as a kind of 
> have « Fumily-Fund, for the provision of the 
“ the “younger branches; and that its force 
sere “must arise from this principle, that in 
hob, “case the head of the family is not graté- 
y: “fed in his lucrative demands, he and his 
any “dependants will raise a combustion in 
re : “ the state. Viewing the afiair, then, in 
ry: ‘ this light ; we shall see that, beside the 
aren “ general ill influence of Faction, this 
‘did : principle of disuhion must farther tend 
fa, “to weaken or destroy both the national 
te i “ capacity and the national spirit of de- 
me “fence. For, in a nation so circum- 
coil p ‘anced, through the strength of this 
eye ; principle, many high and important 
«fre ', Posts, In every public and important 
indi profession, must’6f* course’ be filled by 


les “men, who, instead of ability and virtue, 

“plead this interest for their best title. 
“ How, indeed, can it be otherwise, while 
“the consciousness of this principle has 





- and 
place 











Ppe ; any place inthe mind? Js not the par- 
ns of . lament interest of every powerful fumily 
1 ost ‘ continually rung in the ears of its branches 
hes “Gnd dependants? And does not this in- 
i _ evitably tend to relax and weaken the 
» be i application of the young men of quality 
sing : and fortune, and render every man, 
me ME. “20 has reliance on this principle, Jess 
ny qualified for those stations, which by this 
ugh: Ty principle he obtains? For why should 
2 tn , Jyouth of family or fashion (thus he 
me 4 gues with himself) why should he 
1 ts Submit to the drudgery of schools, col- 
ted: 2 leges, academies, voyages, campaigns, fa- 
cor MAE, pBtes and dan when he can rise to the 
ive, WE, UShest stations by the smooth and stay path 
rhts, f ; interest 1 o be 
sure, How is it to be ex , that men 


and 
the 
- be 


gh 


will encounter toils and dangers for the 
obtaining of that, which is to ven 
intrigue, lying, swearing, the em- 
ployment of are means, which any 
01, provided he have a little of the cun- 
ang of knayery 


» can se easily employ ? 
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The wonder is, that, under such a system, 
the affairs of a nation can be carried on 
with sufficient consistency even to keep 
the government, in any shape, in exist-? 
ence, Mr. Burke, in his speech upon 
that famously flagrant job, the payment 
of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, an affair 
which began in February 1785, more than 
25 years ago, and which affair s¢ill is a 
drain upon the nation, which has to sup- 
port a set of Commissioners to do some - 
thing or other about those debts ; upon that 
occasion Mr. Burke described the means 
by which the borough-system plundered 
the public. The job itself he describes 
thus :—“ All the actsand muniments inthe 
« records of peculation ; the consolidated 
“ corruption of ages; the patterns of ex- 
“emplary plunder in the heroic times of 
«“ Roman antiquity, never equalled the 
“ gigantic corruption of this single act. 
“ Never did Nero, in all the insolent pro- 
« digality of despotism, deal out to his 
« Preetorian guards a donation fit to be 
“named with the largess showered down 
“ by the bounty of our Chancellor of the 
«Exchequer on the faithful band of his 
“Indian Sepoys.” Such was the job, 
which was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. Such was the manner, in 
which the people’s money was expended 
by “ the guardians of the public purse.”’ Let 
us now hear what was the object which 
the minister (Pitt), according to Mr, 
Burke (on whom he afterwards bestowed 
a pension) had in view ; and we shall see 
the close connection between this act of 
“ gigantic corruption” the minister’s wr 6 
ing his place by means of the boroug 

mongers, -We shall here see Benrietp, 
whe was to share the greatest part of the 
profits of this job, paying the minister tn 
votes. The minister had been, and still 
pretended to be, a parliamentary reformer, 
and this is what Mr. Burke alludes to in 
the following passage.-_—“ You are per- 
« fectly sensible that a Parliamentary Re- 
“form occupies his thoughts day and 
“ night, as an essential member in this ex- 
“traordinary project. In his anxious re- 
«searches upon this subject, natural in- 
‘« stinct as well as sound policy, would di- 
“rect his eyes, and settle his choice on 
« Paut Benrietp. Paul Benfield is the 
“grand parliamentary reformer, the re- 
“ former to whom the whole choir of re- 
“ formers bow, and to whom even the 
“right ‘honourable gentleman himself 
« must yield the palm. For what region 








“in the empire, what city, what borough, 
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« what county, what tribunal, in this king- 
« dom, is not full of his labours? Others 
«“ have bees only speculators; he is the 
«grand practical reformer; aud whilst 
“ the Chancellor of the Exchequer pledges 
‘in vain the man and the mintster, te 1n- 
“ crease the provincial members, Mr. 
“ Benfield has auspicionsly and practi- 
“cally begun it. Leaving far behind 
“him Lord Camelford’s generous design 
« of besto ving Old Saram.on the bavk of 
« England, Mr. Beufield has throwa in 
“the borough of Cricklade to reinforce 
“the county represeniation. Not content 
« with this, im order to station a sieady 
“phalanx for all future reforms, this 
“ puvlic-spirited usurer, amidst his chari- 
«« table toils for the relief of India, did not 
« forget the poor roven- consatutivn of bis 
“mative country. For her, he did not 
«‘ disdain to stoop to the trade of a whole- 
“sale upholsterer for this house, to fur- 
“mish it, not with the faded tapestry 
“ figures of antiquated merit, such as de- 
“ corate, and may reproach some other 
«houses, but with real, solid, living pat- 
“ terns of true modern virty. Paul Ben- 
“ fieid made (reckoning himself) no fewer 
“than eight members in the last parliament, 
<< What copious streams of pure blood must he 


“* not have transfused tnto the veins of the pre- 
“genes # “ » 7 * ee 
« * * > *® * * a 


“On bis part he { Atkinson, Benfield’s 
“* Agent} was net wanting in zeal fer the 
coumon cause. . “ His advertisements 
shew his motives, and the merits upon 
“‘which he stood. For your minisier, 
“ this worn-out veieran submit:ed to enter 
*‘ int» the dusty fiel! of the London con- 
“‘ test; and you all remember, that in tie 
sami virtuous cause he sulimitted 40 
“keep a sort of public office or counting. 
** house, where ine whole busmmess of the. last 
general electionwus managed. [t was openly 
managed by the direct agent and aitorney 
“of Beufi'd.. 1t was managed upon In- 
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nan 


al 
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ae 


This was the golden cup of abomina- 
tions ; this the chalice of the fovnica- 
tions of rapine, usury, and oppression, 
which was heli out by the gorgevus 
eastern harlot; which so many of the 
“* people, so many of the nobles of this land 
“< driined to the very dregs. Do you think. 


“ 


A 


* 


«< 


"“* that, no reckoning was to follow this lewd 


« d-baueh ? that no ‘payment was to be: 
*ucwanded for this riot. of public. irun- 
“ keavess and wational prostitntion? Here!. 
“ you have it before you, Lhe principal of 


dian principles and for, an Indian interest.. 
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“« the grand. election manager must be in. 
«« demnified ; uceordingty the claims of Ben 
« field and his crew maist be put. above all in. 
“ qury. Itlave thus laid before you, M, 
“Speaker, I think with sufficien: Clear. 
“ness, the connection of the ministers with 
** Mr. Atkinson at the general election ; | 
« have laid opento you the connection of 
« Atkinson with Benfield; I have shew 
“< Benfield’s employment of his wealth, in 
“ creating @ parliamentary itercst, to pro. 
“ cure a ministerial protection; | have se 
“before your eyes his large concern ip 
‘the debt, his practices to hide that con- 
“cern from the publie eye, and the liberal 
‘‘ protection which he has received from the 
“minister. If this chain of circumstances 
«does not-lead you necessarily to con 
“clude that the minister has paid to th 
“ uvarice of Benfield the services done by beav- 
«¢ field's connections to his ambetion, | do not 
“ know any thing short. of the confession 
“ of the party that can persuade you of 
“his guilt. Clandestine and collusive 
“‘ practice can only be traced by com- 
“ bination and comparison of circua- 
“ stances. To reject such combination and 
“ comparison is to reject the only means 
“ ef detecting fraud ; it is, indeed, to give 
“jt a patent and free licence to cheat 
«with impunity. I confine myself to the 
“ connection of ministers, mediately ot 
“ immediately, with only two persons 
“concerned in this debt, How many 
“ others, who support their power and great- 
‘ness within and without doors, are ¢oi- 
“ cerned originally, or by transfers ©! 
“these debts, must be left to genet! 
“opinion. Lrefer to the reports of the 
“ select committee for the proceedings 
« some of the agents in these affairs, and 
“ their attempis, at least, fo furnish wi- 
“ nisiers with the means of buying gencre! 
‘* courts, and even whole parliaments, the 
“* vross, I know that the minisie> 
«will think it little dess. thas acquittal 
« thar they are charged with having tke 
‘to themselves some part of the mone) 
‘of which they have made so liberal a 
‘ donation to their pavlizans, though the 
“ charge may be indisputably fixed upe” 
“the corruption of their politics. For 
“ my part, I ‘follow: their crimes to that 
“ point to which legai.presumptions a 

‘natural indications lead me, withort 


“ 


n~ 


~ 


n 


“ considering. what species-of evil mere 


“ tends: most to. vate or extenuate 


“ the guilt of ther conduct. But if An 
“ tospeak my private sentiments, | oa 
that ima,thousand cases for one kW" 
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‘he far less mischievous to the public, 
« and fall as little dishonourable to them- 
« selyes, to be polluted with direct bribery, 
«than thus to become a standing auxi- 
«|iary to the oppression, usury, and pe- 
«culation of multitudes, in order to ob- 
“tain a corrupt support to their’ power. 
' It is by bribing, not so often by being bribed, 
« that wicked politicians bring ruin on- man- 
kind. Avarice is arival to the pursuits 
“of many. It finds.a multitude of checks, 
“and many oppesers, in every walk of 
“life. But.ihe objects of ambition are for 
“the few; and every person that aims at in- 
direct profit, and therefore wants other pro- 
tection than innocence and law, instead of 
« its rival becomes its tnstrument.. There isa 
“natural allegiance and fealty due, to. this 
‘domineering paramouat evil, from. all 
“the vassal vices, which acknowledge its 
“superiority, and readily militate ander 
“its banners; and itis under that dis- 
“cipline alone that avarice is able to 
“spread to any considerable extent, or to 
“render itself a general public mischief. 
“It is therefore. no apology for minis- 
“ters, that they have not been bought 
“by the East India delinquents, but 
“that they have only formed an alliance 
“with them fon screening- each other from: 
“gustice, according to. the .exigence of 
“ their several necessities, ‘That they have 
“done so is evident; and the junction 
“of the power of office in England, with 
“the abuse of authority in. the East, has 
“not only prevented even the appearance 
“of redress to. the grievances of India, 
“but I wish it may not be found to-have 
“dulled, if not extinguished, the honour, 


_ 


a 
oo 


~ 


” 


“the candour, the, generosity, the good | 


“nature, which used formerly to charac- 
“terize the people of England, I con- 
“fess, [wish that some more feeling.than 
“T have yet observed for the sufferings of 
“our fellow-creatures,and. fellow-subjects 
“in that oppressed part of the, world, had 
“ manifested itself in any one quarter of 
“the kingdom, or, in one. large descrip- 
“tion of men.’ Here is a' complete 
instance from beginning to end. I could 
have taken instances full as. strong and of 
much more modera date; but, 1, chose 
tather to take an instance in .the words of 
another, and especially as that other is so 
frequently _by those, who are op- 
posed to a. m.——Is it not evident, 
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members in; the Commons’ House? In an-, 
other part of the Speech, Benfield is 
described as “a wretch,. whose carcase 
“« ought, long ago, to huve futtened the rogwn 
“kites.” And yet this “ wretch” could 
put eight members into the House of 
Commons; aye, byt what is more, 
his eloquent accuser could support the 
system, by which this “ region Aule’’ gen 
tleman was not only enabled to put, an his 
own account, eight members into, the 
House, but by which he was enabled.“ co 
“< manage the whole, business of a general clec- 
“ tion.” ——-Mr, Burke, alas! was.bunsell, 
with all his eloquence.aad hjs philosophy, 
dependent on the borough-mongering sys- 
tem, the influence of which system, would, 
had he opposed it, haye. kept him out of the 
House, or would have ruined him.———-But, 
what appears unaccountable to.me, is, that 
a man, after giving this descriptiqn of the 
conduct. of Benfield and the Minister ; 
after shewing that seats had been bought 
by the former for insuring ‘he Minister 
votes in the House, in.retarn for which the 
Minister was giving him ihe public mo- 
ney by hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
part of our present enorgious debt; and, 
afier describing, ip strains, so eloquent, the 
injustice, the misery, the cruelty, the na- 
tiona) jnfamy, flowing.fpom this source : 
the wonder to me, is, how, after this, this 
same man could have the face to pretend 
that the system ought to remuin, and that to 
attempt to change it would be to eadanger 
the nappiness of the nation! What was it, in 
fact, but saying, “ Here isa villain, whose 
“ carcase ought, long ago, to have been 
suspended ona gibbet; . this villain, by 
«the means afforded by the bor ugh- 
«“ mongering system, has puteight members 
« into the House, which ought to vepre- 
“sent the people ; he has kept.a sort of 
“ public office for dealing in seats in this 
« House ;. he Aias__given his bought-votes. 
«to the Minister; by the means of those 
« votes the ‘Minister has been able to keep 
« his place and his power; and, in pay- 
«ment for‘those votes the Minister is 
« now, under pretence of paying debts to 
the Nabob of. Arcot, drawing money 
« from the people in taxes to put into the 
« pocket of this villain and his associates: 
« All this is trae; yet dol say, that this 
«“ seat-selling system is for the good of che 
« nation.’ ——In answer to a man, who 
| would ‘thus ex hiniself, there 19 ne- 
thing to say. lt is clear, that such a man 
has gotibeyand the point where reasouing 











is supposed to have any weight. It is clear, 
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that he has made up his mind to push 
oppression as far as it will go, without 4 
military force ; and then to resort to that 
force. It is quite clear, that he knows 
that he has the bad cause to defend, and 
that he is prepared for extremities ; that, 
though he knows his danger to be great 
from perseverance, he also knows, that 
Reform would reduce him to his native 
nothingness ; and that, therefore, you 
have nothing to expect from him but what 
you can force from him. I am, however, 
in hopes, that we have not to expect 
language like this at present. There is, 
in the public mind, a pretty confident ex- 
pectation, that this audacious language, this 
openly avowed love of corruption is no 
longer to be heard ; that the nation is not 
again to be told, that they must endure to 
be bought and sold, and that the whole 
mass of it is corrupt, from the bottom to 
the top ; but that the people themselves, 
ninety nine hundredths of whom have no 
voice in elections, are more corrupt than 
the sellers and buyers of seats and of votes. 
ft is my opinion, too, that we shall hear 
this audacious language no more ; but, I 
would as soon hear it, as to hear of pro- 
positions for the compounding with the 
raggamuffins and pettifoggers and borough 
mongers. The law says, that the con- 
stitution is ourbirthright ; and I will never 
give my consentto the purchasing of any 
es of it, especially from miscreants who 
ave stolen it from us. 


W™, COBBETT. 
Botley, 26th Apr. 1810, 





The Debate on Lord Ossulstone’s mo- 
tion about the murders committed by’ 
the Life Guards’ Men; the Petition of 
Capt. Foskett; and the Question of poor 
Rogert JEFrrery, in my next, 


_— 








THE SIXTH VOLUME OF | 
COBBETT’S 


: Parliamentary History 


oF 
ENGLAND, | 


Comprising the Period from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Anne, in 1702, tothe Ac- 
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cession of King George the First, in 1714, | 


is ready for Delivery, 
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Mr. Ensxine’s (now Lord Erskine) 0):. ing & 
NION OF THE PROCEEDINGS oF typ cann 
Court or Kine’s-Bencw in Inrtayp bea 
BY ATTACHMENT. WRITTEN 10 4 Gry. agalt 
TLEMAN OF. HIGH REPUTATION At Tue It, 
BAR IN DvBLIN. p ther 

unre 

Bath, Jan. 13, 1785. sente 

Srr; I feel myself very much honoured legis 
by your application to me, on an occasion a leg 
so important to the public freedom ; and deed 

I only lament that neither my age nor ex. man 

perience are such ‘as to give my opinion wise 

any authority with the Court in which T 

you practise ; but wherever | have no edly 

doubt, I am always ready to say what! affic 
think, and you are therefore, very wel. der 
come to my most public sentiments, if any into 
use can be made of them. fen 

You have very properly confined your not 
questions to the particular case, furnished the 
me by the affidavit which you have trans- pur 
mitted to me; and my answers therefore pave 
need’ involve in them no general discus- bli 
sions upon the principles of civil govern- Iti 
ment, which in the mere abstract are not bes 
often useful, nor always intelligible. The ithe 
propositions, to which my answers are tio 
meant strictly to apply, are, First, Whe- ve 
ther the facts charged by the affidavit, on pr 
which your Court of King’s Bench is pro- po 
ceeding against the Magistrates of Leitrim, ou 
are sufficient to warrant any criminal pro- of 
secution for a misdemeanor whatsoever? tr 

Secondly, Whether, supposing them sul- in 

ficient to warrant a prosecution by in- pe 

formation or indictment, the Court has any 
jurisdiction to proceed by Attachment? to 

As you are pushed in point of time, 1 ca e 

venture to answer both’ these questions a le 

Bath, without the assistance of my books, st 

because they would throw no light upon Cc 


the first from its singularity, and the last 18 
much too clear to require any from them. 
As to the first—the facts charged by the 
affidavit do of themselves neither establish 
nor exclude guilt ‘in the defendants. In 
one state of society such proceedings 
might be highly criminal; and, in an 
ther,truly virtuous and legal. 
To create a national delegation amongst 
a free people, already governed by repr 
sentation, can never be under all circum 
stances, acrime: the objects of such de 
ses of those who 
seek to effect it, cam alone’ determine the 
quality of the act, and the guilt or nn 
val of the actors. eal 
‘it points (no matter upon w : 
points (no F upon aes 
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ing government, it is selfevident, that it 
cannot be tolerated by its Jaws. It may 
be a glorious Revolution, but it is rebellion 
seainst the government which it changes. 
“i¢ on the other hand, it extends no fur- 


Hther than, to speak with certainty, the 


ynited voice of the nation to its Repre- 
sentatives, Without any derogation of their 
legislative authority and discretion ; it is 
alegal proceeding, which ought not in- 
deed to be hghtly entertained, but which 
many national conjunctures may rendér 
wise and necessary. 

The Attorney General might, undoubt- 
edly, convert the facts, contained in the 
affidavit, into a legal charge of a high mis- 
demeanor; which, when properly put 
into the form of an information, the de- 
fendants could not demur to: but he could 
not accomplish this, without putting upon 
the Record averments of their criminal 
purposesand intentions; the truth of which 
averments are facts which he must esta- 
blish at the trial, ‘or fail in his prosecution. 
It is the province of the Jury, who are the 
best judges of the state of the nation, and 
the most deeply interested in the preserva- 
tion of its tranquillity, to say, by their 
verdict, whether the Defendants acted from 
principles of public spirit, and for the sup- 
port of good government, or sought sediti- 
ously to disturb“it.—The one or the other 
oi these objects would be collected at the 
trial, from the conduct of the Defendants 
in summoning the meeting, and the pur- 
poses of it when met. 

Ifthe Jury saw reason ftom the evidence 
to think that its Objects, however colour- 
ed by expressions the most guarded and 
legal, were in effect, and intended to be, 
subversive of government ‘and order, or 
calculated to stir up discontent, without 
adequate objects to vindicate the active 
attention of the public, ‘they would be 
bound in conscience and in Jaw to convict 
them; but if, on the other hand, their 
conduct appeared to be vindicated by 
public danger or necessity, directed to 
legal objects of reformation, and animated 
ya laudable zeal for the honour and pros- 
Perity of the nati¢n; then no departure 
from accustomed forms in the nvanuer of 
asembling, nor any incorrect expressions 
m the description of their object, would 
bind, or even’ justify, a Jury to convict 
them as libellérs ‘of the government, or 
disturbere of the peace. F 

To constitute a legal charge ‘of either of 
these offences, the Crown (as I before ob- 
“tved) must aver the criminal intention, 





which is the essence of every crime; and 
these averments must be either proved at 
the trial, or, if to be inferred, prima facie 
frown the facts themselves, may be rebut- 
ted by evidence of the Defendant’s inno. 
cent purposes. If the criminal intent 
charged by the information be not esta- 
blished to the satisfaction of the Jury, the 
information, which charges it, is not true ; 
and they are bound to say so by a verdict 
of acquittal. 

I am therefore of opinion (in answer to 
the first question), that the Defendants are 
liable to be prosecuted by information ; 
but that the success of such prosecution 
ought to depend upon the opinion which 
the people of Ireland, forming a Jury, 
shall entertain of their intention in sum- 
moning the meeting, and the real bona fide 
objects of the assembly when met. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon these 
principles, because their notoriety has no 
doubt suggested this novel attempt to pro- 
ceed by attachment, where they have no 
place; and I cannot help remarking, that 
the prosecutor (if his prosecution be 
founded in policy or justice) has acted 
with great indiscretion, by shewing that 
he is afraid to trust the people with that 
decision upon it, which belongs to them 
by the Constitution; and which they are 
more likely to give with impartial justice, 
than the judges whom he desires to decide 
upon it at the expence of their oaths and 
of the law. 

This is a strong expression, which, per- 
haps, I should not have used in answering 
the same case in the ordinary course of 
business ; but writing to you as a gentle- 
man, I have no scruple in saying, that the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench can- 
not entertain a jurisdiction by attachment 
over the matter contained in the affidavit 
which you have sent me, without such a 
gross usurpation and abuse of power, as 
would make me think it my duty, were I 
a Member of the Irish Parliament, to call 
them to account for it by impeachment, 

The rights of the superior Courts to 
proceed by attachment,»yand the dimita- 
tions imposed upon that right, are esta- 
blished upon principles too plain to be 
misunderstood.—Every Court must have 
power to enforce its own procegs, and to 
vindicate contempts of its authority; other- 
wise the Laws would be despised, and this 
obvious necessity at once produces and hi- 

mits the process of attachment,—Where- 
ever act is done by a Court which the 
subject is bound to obey, obedience may 
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be enforced, and disobedience punished, ) dant to.throw himself upon his county for 


by that summary proceeding... Upon this 
principle attachments issue against officers 
for contempts in not obeying the process 
_ of Courts directed to them, as the ministe- 
rial servants of the Law, and the parties 
on whom such process is served, may, 
in like manner, be attached for disobe- 
dience. 

Many other cases might be put, in 
which it is a legal proceeding, since every 
act which goes directly to frustrate the 
mandates of a Court of Justice, is a con- 
tempt of its authority, But I may ven- 
ture to lay down this distinct and ab- 
solute limitation of such process, viz.— 
That it can only issue in cases where the 
Court, which issues it, has awarded some 

rocess, given some judgment, made some 
egal order, or done some act, which the 
party against whom it issues, or others on 
whom it is binding, have either neglected 
to obey, contumaciously refused to sub- 
mit to; excited others to defeat by arti- 
fice or force, or treated with terms of con- 
tumely and disrespect. 

But no crime, however enormous, even 
open treason and rebellion, which carries 
with them a contempt of all Law, and the 
authority of all Courts, can possibly be 
considered as a contempt of any particu- 
lar Court, so as to be punishable by attach- 
ment, unless the act, which is the object of 
that punishment, be in direct violation or 
obstruction of something previously done 
by the Court which issues it, and which 
the party attached was bound, by some 
antecedent proceeding of it, to make the 
rule of his conduct. A constructive ex- 
tension of contempt beyond the. limits of 
this plain principle would evidently in- 
volve every misdemeanor, and deprive the 
subject of the Trial by Jury, in all cases 
where the punishment does not extend to 
touch his life. 

The peculiar excellence of the English 
Government consists in the right of bein 
judged by the country in every cried 
case, and not by fixed Magistrates ap- 
pointed by the crown, In the higher 
order of crimes the people alone can ac- 
cuse, and without their leave, distinetly 
expressed by an indictment found before 
the, no man can be capitally arraigned ; 
and in all the lesser misdemeanors, which 
either the crown, or individuals borrow- 
ing its authority, may rosecute, the 
safety of individuals public free- 
dom absolutely depend upon the well- 
known immemorial right 0 


‘to have given 


, have been extinguis 
banners of the criminal, 


every Defen- 


deliverance by the general plea of —Noy 
Guilty. By that plea, which in no such 
case can be demurred to by the Crowy 
or questioned by its Judges, the whol 
Charge comes before the J ury on the ge 
neral issue, who have a jurisdiction co-ex. 
tensive with the accusation, the exercise 
of which, in every instance, the authority 
of the Court can neither limit, supersede, 
controul, or punish. 

Whenever this ceases to be the law of 
England, the English Constitution is at ay 
end, and its period in Ireland is arrived 
already, if the Court of King’s Bench cay 
convert every crime, by construction, into 
acontempt of its. authority, iu order w 
punish by attachment. 

By this. proceeding the party offended 
is the Judge; creates the offence without 
any previous promulgation; avoids the 
doubtful and tedious ceremony of proof, 
by forcing the Defendant to accuse him- 
self; and inflicts an arbitrary punish- 
ment, which, if not submitted to and 
reverenced by the nation as law, is to be 
the parent of new contempts, to be pir 
nished like the former. 

As I live in England, I leave it tothe 
Parliament and People of Ireland to con- 
sider what is their daty, if sach authonty 
is assumed and exercised by their Judges; 
if it ever happens in this country, I shall 
give my opinion, It is sufficient for me 

ou my judgment as 2 
lawyer upon both your questions; yel, @ 
topics of policy can never be misplaced 
when Magistrates are to exercise a discre 
tionary authority, I cannot help conclud- 
ing with an observation, which both the 
Crown and its Courts would do well 
attend to upon every occasion. 

The great objects of criminal justice a 
reformation example; but neither 
them are to be produced by punishments 
which the laws will not warrant: on 


| contrary, they convert the offender into 


a suffering patriot ; and that crime which 
would have been: abhorred for its mit 
nity, and the contagion: of which woul 
by. @ legal pos” 
cution, unites an injured nation we 
to ot 
nat rights, of. the: oom unity, which 
bis rson have been endangered. 
These, ir, are my 9 and y" 
may make what use of them a 
Tam a zealous friend toa Ri 


please 
of the 
Representation of the People in the P™ 
liatnents of both Kingdoms, and a since 
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mirer of that spirit and perseverance 
hich in these days, when every impor- 
a: consideration is swallowed up in 
yxu'y avd cerruption, has so eminently 
suynished the people of your country. 
The inerests of bo b nations are in my opi- 
jon the same; and I sincerely hope that 
eitner ill-t med severity on the part of 
‘vernment, Nor precip ate Measures on 
part of the People’ of ireland, may 
jiur! ‘vat harmony between the remam- 
yy pers of the Empire, which ought ‘o 
» hel. more sacred, from a reflection on 
‘hat bas veen lost.—1 have the honour to 
be, Sir, &e. 'T. Erskine 
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ores of the French Official Paper, the 
Monrrgur, upon the DepaTes in the 
House of Lords on the Motion of Thanks 
o Lord Wellington. — (Continued from 
p. 640.) 


lad the war in Spain been differently 
wanaged, with the forces which were 
ere, Spain would lorig since have been 
duced to submission, and Lord Welling- 
bn would long since have been driven 
tothe sea, One shrugs one’s shoulders 
observing how regardiess of truth the 
Nglish orators are in their speeehes, and 
iat litte knowledge they suppose in the 
hemlLers who Hsten to them. . 
Marquis Webesley.— I wish to see a 
vigorous -Exeeutive founded upon and 
co-operating with an assembly of the 
Cortes.” | 
Moniteur.—Assemblies of the Cortes ! 
eentreat Lord Wellesley to. inform us 
here they are to be held, Is it at Cordo- 
P Seville, the-Isfe of Leon, or in the Ca- 
Arles 3 : yt 
Marquis Wetlesley.* We-have adopted 
a line of condact more generous and 
hore pelitic.’” : 
Monieur.—France wishes you would 
sist in. that vexcellent policy. It will 
ve her the means ofconquerimg India and 
freedom of the seas in the plains of 
un. There is a wide difference between 
he en puffs, and the calculations 
policy, fa 
(Upon hisstatement re ting the num- 
Ts and discipline of the Portuguese army, 
Moniteur says':—]) FF fap 
Thus, then; the English pretend to de- 
td Portugal. The » English Ministers 
', doubtless, revert to more pradent 


“ures. Lord Wellesley is a bad’ pro-— 


‘tt. He wants ameeting of the Cortes ; 
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and at the mument he speaks, the French 
are masters of Seville and Andalusia. He 
wishes to defend Portugal ; his brother 
will give him better advice, and will adopt 
the plan of nobly enrbarking in his trans- 
ports. The Admiral, wore prudent, has 
prepared a great number for his reception, 
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MarkRtaGE OF THE Emperor Napo.ron 
WITH THE ARcHuDUCHESS Mania Louisa. 


Vienna, March 11.—This day, at six 
o'clock in the evening, the marriage of 
the Eaperer Napoleon, with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, was celebrated in 
the Church of the Augustins. The French 
Ambassador Extricrdinary, the Prince of 
Neufchatel, proceeded with three of the 
Court carriages and six, to the Palace 
where the Archduke Charles was in-wait- 
ing. ‘That Prince and the other Archdukes 
conducted bin to the Emperor, with whom 
was the Empress and the Archduchess, 
Their Majesties then passed intothe grand 
apartinents, where were assembled the 
Ladies and the Nubles of the Court, and 
from thence to the church of St. Augus- 
tins —The ceremony was performed with 
much pomp. ‘le Deum was .sung, and 
discharges of artillery announced the mo- 
ment of the nuptial benediction. On re- 
ftarning to the Palace, the Archductiess 
Maria Louisa, now Empress. was con- 
ducted hy the Prince of Neutehatel. She 
was placed under a canopy surrounded 
by her Ladie: sand Officers, and then re- 
ceived a letter from the Emperor Napo- 
leon, which the Count de Bearn, Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty, had the honour to 
present to her.—The Prince of Neutcha- 
tel then acyanced to saiute the new Em- 
press, and:to be admitted tothe honour of 
kissing her hand. . General Count Lauris- 
ton, Count Alexander de Laborde, Secre- 
tary of the Embassy, and the Gentlemen 
of the Embassy, were then presented, 
whom her majesty kindly received, and 
| admitted to the honour of kissing her hand. 
—Count Otto immediately afterwards pre< 
sented the Ladies and Officers of the 
Court.—The procession to the Church of 
“St.. Augustins. was extreniely splendid. 
The covered golleries, through which the 
—— passed, were very brilliantly 


| sllaminated.. The Nobility went first, 


next the Great Officers of the Crown, then 
the Ministers, the French Ambassador 
' Extraordinary, the Archdukes, the Em- 





peror and Empress, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, with the Ladies of the Pa- 
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lace.—The church was ornamented with 
the richest tapestry, and illuminated with 
great magnificence. The Ladies received 
at Court were placed on seats to the right 
and left. Benches were placed for the 
other classes. The Archbishop with se- 
veral Bishops, and his Clergy, preceded 
the Emperor. His Majesty placed him- 
self under a canopy. on the right of the 
altar. The Empress, who led the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa by the hand, giving 
her the right, conducted her to a pew pre- 

ared in front of the altar, and then took 
eb seat under a canopy, to the left of 
the Emperor. ‘The Archdukes were in a 
pew to the right of the throne. On the 
left were the officers of the Emperor and 
Empress. The Archduke Charles was in 
a pew to the left of the Empress. On the 
right of this pew was placed the Prince of 
Neufchatel, having a chair and a pew si- 
milar to those of the Archdukes. 

The following are the details of the 
ceremony of the 7th of March :— 

« The 7th of March was the day fixed 
for the solemn demand. At six in the 
evening the French Ambassador proceeded 
to Court with great ceremony, and was 
received in the same manner as on a da 
of audience» Having arrived near his 
Majesty’s Throne, he delivered a speech, 
and demanded in the nameof his Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor Napoleon, the hand of 
her Imperial Highness the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa.-The Emperor, as chief of 
his house, having given an answer, and 
the Grand Chamberlain having been sent 


to conduct the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 


her Imperial Highness entered accompa- 
nied by the Grand Mistress and Grand 
Master ofher Court, and having approach- 
ed his Majesty with a profound reverence, 
she was placed to the left of the Empe- 

ror.—The Ambassador then presented to 
her Imperial Highness the letter and the 

tog ‘of the Emperor of the French. 

er Imperial Highness having formally 

consented to the demand made of her, 
placed the portrait on her bosom. The 
Ambassador then, conducted by the Com- 
missioner of Audience, and preceded by the 
whole of his suite, proceeded to an au- 
dience of the con rn pans then to the 
apartment prepa r the purpose for his 
Imperial ieateen the Archduke Charles, 

to whom the Ambassador communicated 

the desire of the Emperor of the French 
that his Imperial Highness would repre- 
sent his person in the solemnity of the 
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marriage.-—Having then presented to his 
Imperial Highness his full powers, he j.. 
tired to his hotel accompanied jy the 
same manner as before. At seven in th 
evening there was a grand assembly and 
gala at Court, at which the Ambassado, 
and Count Otto were present. 


Speech of the French Ambassador Exiraor. 
dinary. 


« Sire; I come in the name of the En. 
peror, my master, to demand of you the 
hand of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, 
your illustrious daughter. The eminent 
qualities which distinguish that Princes, 
have assigned her a place upon a great 
Throne.—She will contribute to the ha 
piness of a great people and of a great 
man.—The policy of my Sovereign is in 
unison with the wishes of his heart— 
This union of two powerful families, Sire, 
will give to two generous nations new a 
surances of tranquillity and happiness.” 


Answer of the Emperor. 


«T regard the demand in marriage of 
my daughter as a pledge of the sent 
ments. of the Emperor of the French, 
which I justly appreciate,—My wishes for 
the happiness of the future marriage can 
not be expressed..with too much truth; i 
will be mine.—I shall find in the friend- 
ship of the Prince, whom you represent, 
excellent motives of consolation for the 
separation of my dear child ; our people 
will see the assured pledge of their mutual 
welfare.—I grant the hand of my daughe 
ter to the Emperor of the French. 


Speech of the French Ambassador Extraordie 
nary to her Imperial Highness the Arch 
duchess Maria Louisa. 


« Madame ;—Your august father has 
fulfilled the wishes of the Emperor, my 
master. — Political considerations ™ 
have influenced the determination of bot 
Sovereigns, but the first consideration © 
that of your happiness. It is above 
your consent, eS Am that the ae =f 
my master, wishes ‘to obtain—It wil 
delightful to see united on a reat throve 
to the genius of power those be wee 

es which are so dearly loved— Ss 
ay, Madame, will be a happy o¢ 


the Emperor, my master, if your Impe 
° 


rial 
rders’ me. to inform him 4 
icipate in the , the wishes 
vad Sree ot hebout” 
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06 . 

| faswer of her Imperial Highness the Arch- 
6 his duchess Maria Louisa. 

Te- 
the « The will of my father has constantly 
nthe een mine, my happiness will always be 
ly and nvolved in his.—[t is in these principles 
ssador hat the Emperor Napoleon cannot fail to 

ind a pledge of the sentiments which will 
siren. bctuate my conduct towards my husband ; 
happy if I can contribute to his happiness 

nd to that of a great nation. [ give, 
> En. ith the permission of my father, my 
mu the onsent to my union with the Emperor 
Aulsa, apoleon.”” 
ninent 
Incess, peech of the French Ambassador Extraordi- 
L great nary to the Empress, 
bs. “ Madame;—The Emperor, my master, 
tei as specially charged me to testify to 
a our Imperial Majesty, all those senti- 
Sue rents with which he is penetrated to- 
a a ards youuHe deeply feels the obliga- 


" ion which he owes to you for the good 
xample, and the care which the. Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa has received from 
ou—He cannot conceive a better model 
or the union of the Majesty of the Throne 
ith aniability, and the gracious qualities 
sich your. [Imperial Majesty possesses in 
0 eminent a degree.” 


“SS. 
















age of 

senti- 
rench, 
hes for 
e Calle 


ith ; it ys 

- nswer of the , 

riends F af the Buapr a: | 

resent, “It is in the moment so interesting to 
or the by heart, in which the destiny of my dear 


laughter is fixed for ever, that I am 
harmed at receiving from your Serene 
ighness the assurance of the sentiments 
{the Emperor and King. Habituated 


people 
nutual 
laugh 


aor die 
Arche 








d my opinions to those of the Emperor, 
'y dearly beloved husband, I unite with 
um in the confidence with which he looks 


















er has othe results promised by so happy an 
, my fion, as well as in the most ardent wishes 
, ma the future and unalterable happiness of 
if ir very dear daughter, which will hence- 
tion is orth only depend on that of his Majesty 
ve all ve Emperor and King.—Feeling sensibl 
\perors opinion, much too favourable, whic 
will be Himes Majesty the Emperor and King has |’ 
throne onceived of me, I can only attribute it 
es and » the excellent natural disposition of my 
This Mit daughter, and the mildness of her 
ne for haracter, I will answer for her, that her 
yen ms asi oon Ne to i> tha dies the 
mn Piness of hi j e ror 
vishes i.“ » and to sanctlinne at the same 





the love of the French nation.” . 


ipon all occasions to conform my wishes, | 





Speech of the French Embassador Exiraordi- 


nary, to his Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duke Charles. 


“ Monseigneur;-—The Emperor, my 
master, having obtained from the Ein- 
peror, your illustrious Brother, the hand 
of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, has 
charged me to express to your Imperial 
Highness the value which he sets upon it 
by his wish that you would accept his 
procuration for the marriage ceremony.—- 
If your Imperial Highness gives: your con- 
sent, I have the honour to present to you 
the procuration of my Master.” : 


Answer of the Archduke Charles. 


«I accept with pleasure, my Prince, 
the proposition which his Majesty the 
Emperor of the French has through you 
transmitted to me. Lqually flattered by 
his choice, as penetrated with the delight- 
ful presentiment that this alliance will 
efface every trace of political dissension, 
repair the evils of war, and produce a 
future happiness to two nations, who are 
formed to esteem each other, and who 
will render each other reciprocal justice.— 
I shall reckon amongst the most. interest- 
ing moments of my life, that when in 
token of a reconciliation as frank as faith- 
ful, I shall present the hand of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa to the, Delegate of 
the Great Monarch whom you represent ; 
and I pray you, my Prince, to publish to 
all France my ardent wishes that the vir- 
tues of the Archduchess may cement for 
ever the friendship of our Sovereigns, and 
the happiness of the® people.” 

The Ambassador then presented the 
Archduke with full powers, after which 
the Archduke conducted him to the apart 
ment of his Majesty; where all the Impe- 
rial family were assembled, to proceed to 


a Grand Court Gala. The circle was 


numerous and brilliant, and the Arch- 
duchess, decorated with Napoleon’s por- 
trait, attracted every eye. 


Ceremony observed upon the Empress quitting 
« the Austrian territory, and being deli- 
‘pvered over to the French Commissianers. 


Braunau, March 18.—The Empress, who 
had arrived at Ried on the 15th, set out 
on the 16th at eight in the morning, and 
arrived about eleven at Lm where 
she ed to ch er dress, An 
vattenirnsde duléanin set out, followed 
by the whole procession, apd arrived at 
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two at the place destined for her recep- | 
tion.—Near the village of St. Pierre, ane | 
at one league beyond Braunav, a building 
had been constructed, divided imto three j 
large saloons, having two entrances, one | 
on the side of Braunau and the other on 
that of Aitheim. It had been carefully 
furnished and warmed with stoves. The 
saloon in the middle was ornamented by a 
canopy below, which was placed upon an 
elevation, an arm chair of cloth of gold 
destined for her Majesty. ‘Fo the left of 
the canopy and tewards the entrance on 
the side of Braunau, was placed a large 
table covered with velvet, and destined 
for the signatures of the Plenipotentiaries. 
A court had been marked out on both 
sides to contain the carriages of the dou- 
ble procession. Avenues planted with 
trees abutted on the two lateral! saloons.— 
At half past one, the Prince of Neafchatel 
and all the persons forming part of the 
procession, destined to accompany the 
Empress, proceeded into the first saloon, 
the men in full costume and the ladies in 
court dresses. About two the Empress ar- 
rived ‘with all her suite, and alighted in 
the saloon on the side of Altheim. After 
resting for a moment, her Majesty was 
introduced-by the Austrian Master of the 
Ceremonies into the grand saloon, where 
she placed herself in the chair prepared 
for hér: Around her were ranged the 
Ladies and: Chamberlains of her suite, the 
Grand Mistress and Grand Master occu-. 
pying the first places on the sie of the 
elevation. The Prince of Trautmansdorff, 
appointed Commissioner to make the De- 
livery, placed himself fronting the table, 
and behind him the: Aulic Counsellor, Hu-: 
delitz, executing the office of Secretary of 
the Delivery. ‘The bottom and two sides 
of the hall were occupied by twelve noble 
Hungarian guards, and .as many German 
guards under arms and in full uniform. 
As soon as all were thus arranged, the 
Austrian Master of the Ceremonies, the 
Baron de Lohr, tapped at the door of the 
saloon, in which were the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel and the French Court, and the 
French Master of the ‘Ceremonies, tht 
Count de Seyssel, came forth. He then 
introduced the Prince of Néufchatel, ‘the 
Commissioner of the Emperor of the 
French, who entered, fellowed ‘by the: 
Count de Laborde, executing the office.of 
Secretary of the Delwery. After-them 
came the Duchess of Montebello, of 
Honour, the Count de Beauharnais, | 
valier of Honour, and all the Ladies and 
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Chevaliers sent to attend the Empres, 
who ranged ‘themselves at the bottom , 
the saloon, opposite the Austrian proces. 
sion. The Prince of Neufchatel then ad. 
vanced towards her Majesty, and stated i, 
few words the object for which they were 
assembled in that place. Tmmediately 
afterwards the two Commissioners compl 
mented each other and passed to the table 
where were the Acts of Delivery and Re. 
ception. The Counsellor, Hudelitz, reag 
in aloud voice the powers of the Priggs 
of Trautmansdorff and his own. 1h 
Count de Laborde also read those ot the 
Prince of Neufchatel and his own. 
Secretaries delivered - the papers to ihe 
two Commissioners, wlio exchanged then 
They passed then to the Act of Delivury 
which was read by the Counsellor, Hide 
litz, and that of Reception, by M. de la 
borde. The two Commissioner: and thei 
respective Secretaries signed the tw 
‘Acts, and having affixed to them the 
seals of their arms, exchanged them, 
These formalities being finished, ¢ 
Prince of Trautmansdorff, Commissione 
of the Emperor of Austria, advanced bow 
ing towards the Empress, and requested 
permission to kiss her hand on taking 
leave.—Her Majesty granted this perm 
sion to him, and also to all the Chevalier 
and Ladies of her suite who had attended 
her from Vienna. Each according te ther 
rank approached -her Majesty, and hsed 
her hand with an emotion produce’ & 
their bidding a last adieu to.a deat nn 
cess. It is-difficult to imagine a cereninny 
more noble or more affecting. Her Mt 
jesty could not refrain from tears, at thee 
last marks of respect.and atiaciment {rom 
the old servants of her house, and 
French who witnessed the scene pom 
of the general emotion. During a 
remony the.Austzian and: French Sect , 
ries took an account of the jewels a 
Empress, and exchanged an inven'to'y: 
The whole procession having xa 
their places, -the Austrian are 
presented his hand to the Empress 
duct her to the French Commissione, 


|.taking her Majesty’s hand, advanced 


‘wards the French Court, and ai ' 
diffrent persons composing + * 
‘moment the door of the first saloon ope’ 


' 
sand the Queen of Naples, who had ar : 
during the. ceremony, advanced oe 

othe Empress, who embraced her # © 


derness and conversed for some He 
her. The Archduke Anthony Aus 
announced, whom the Empero! 
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Honour of France and Italy, and the 
Robing Women; the Princesses of the 
Blood, the Ladies of the Palace, the Maids 
of Honour to the Princesses, the Officers 
of the Households of the Princes and 
Princesses in attendance.—All will be un- 
covered. The procession having reached 
the gallery, the heralds and pages will 
branch off half to the right, and half to the 
left, in the Saloon of Mars, close to the en- 
trance.—The Officers and Grand Officers 
of France and Italy, the Maids of Honour, 
and the Robing Women, will proceed to 
take their station according to their rank, 
behind their Majesties’ chairs.—Their Im, 
perial Majesties will take their seats on 
the throne; the Princes and Princesses to 
the right and left of the estrade, in the foi- 
lowing order, and according to their rela- 
tion of blood :—~ 

« Tothe right of the Emperor, Madame ; 
Prince Louis Napoleon, King of Holland ; 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, King of West- 
phalia; Prince Borghese, Duke of Guast- 
alla; Prince Joachim Napoleon, King of 
Naples; Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, 
the Prince Arch-Chancellor ; the. Prince 
Vice-Grand Elector.—To the left of the 


Prince Arch-Chancellor, and make }; 
-obeisance to their Majesties. ’ 

“ His Highness the Prince Arch.Chap. 
cellor, having bowed to their Majesties, 
will say—* in the name of the Ew peror 
‘ (at these words their Majesties will stand 
. Sieve does your Imperial and Roya) 
‘ Majesty declare that» you take in ina. 
‘ riage her Imperial and Royal Hichney 
‘Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austr 
‘here present?’ The Emperor will ap. 
swer——‘ I declare that I take in marriage 
‘her Imperial and Royal Highness Mary 
‘ Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, here 
‘ present.’ —He will then put the question 
to her Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Archduchess of Austria, in these terms;— 
* Does her Imperial and Royal Hizhnes 
* Maria Lonisa, Archduchess of Austria, 
‘declare that she takes in marriage his 
‘ Majesty the Emperor and King Napo. 
‘leon, here present?’ Her: Imperial and 
Royal Highness will answer— I declare 
‘that I take in marriage his Majesty the 
‘ Emperor and King Napoleon here pre: 
‘sent.’ The Prince Arch-Chancellor will 
then pronounce the marriage in these 
terms :—-‘ In the name of the Empepor 


Empress, the Princess Julia, Queen ot ‘and the Luw, [declare that his Imperial 


Spain; the Princess Hortensia, Queen 

Holland : the Princess Catherine, Queen 
of Westphalia; the Princess Eliza, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany; the Princess Pauli 
na; the Princess Carolme, Queen of Na- 
ples; the Grand. .Duke. of » Wurtzburgh ; 
the Princess Augusta, Vice-Queen of Italy ; 
the Princess Stephante, Hereditary Grand 
Duchess of Baden; the Hereditary Grand 
Dake of Baden; the Prince Arch-Trea- 
gurer; the Prince Vice+Constable.—The 
Secretary of State to the Imperial family 
will take his seat at the table. The first 
bench will be reserved for the Ladies of 


the Palace. The Grand Master of the 


Ceremonies; the Masters and Assistants 
of the Ceremonies, to the right and left 
fiont of the throne. On the arrival of 
their Majesties, all the Ladies will rise up, 
and continue standing until the end of the 
ceremony.—The Emperor being seated, 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies will 
take his Majesty’s orders, and proceed to 
ee “ or the Prince Arch- 

ancellor of the ire to go up to the 
Emperor’s chair.” One of the Mesters of 
the Ceremonies will at the some tie give 


_ Motice-to the Secretary. of State for the 


‘imperial family, who will approach the 


{and oe Se Majesty Napoleon, Emperor 


‘of the French, King of Italy, and ber 
«Imperial and Réyal Highness the Arch 
Duchess Maria Louisa, are united in mr- 
‘ riage.’—Then the Masters and Assistanls 
of the Ceremonies will carry the table, oa 
which are the registers of the Civil statty 
upto the chairs of the Emperor and Ba 
press, and return to their places. The 
signing of the Act of Marriage will take 
place in the followingmanner:— = 
« The Secretary of State to the Imperial 
Family will present the: pen to the hm 
peror, and then to the Hmpress. Theit 
Majesties will sign. it sitting, and without 
quitting their places. The Princes 
Princesses will approach the tables 
ceive the pen from. the hands of the 
cretary and. subscribe their names, pr 
viously bowing. to the Emperor 204 5: 
press. . They will subscribe ‘in the - 
settled by the ceremonial.—The ‘ 
being concluded with the signatures Pa 
tle Prince, Arch-Chancellor, pn oe a 
atetary, the Masters and Assistant) 
Ceremonies, after” 
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